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ers in the field. ‘““Brigade and division commanders will 
develop groups of[nuclear]targets” directs the field manu- 
al. “The corps will review its divisions’ nuclear fire plans 
and will integrate them into its plans.” 


Nuclear “‘Pre-Clearance’’ 


Recently, there have been signals that the Army would 
really prefer to have ‘“‘pre-clearance’’ from the president to 
use nuclear weapons as it sees fit. Representative Norman 
Dicks reported that during a briefing on AirLand Battle 
doctrine, “members of Congress were|[repeatedly] told that 
the Army would prefer to have the [nuclear use] authority 
up front, that they are fearful the existing presidential 
clearance will come too late...”!8 An Army spokesman told 
the Washington Post that the Army would like Presidential 
release of nuclear weapons “‘to come earlier in the battle,’ 
but questioned whether they want it ‘before the battle had 
begun.’’’!9 

Beginning in 1983, Army officers will be getting highly 
realistic practice in setting off nuclear weapons on a com- 
plex, $2.45 million computer system called Janus. Devel- 
oped by the Lawrence-Livermore National Laboratory and 
based at the US Army War College in Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, Janus is to be the “world’s most powerful combat 
simulator.” High-level officers will play war on screens 
that can display any 15 square miles on earth—“from the 
Straits of Hormuz to the Falkland Islands.” Janus Director 
Donald Blumenthal has noted that officers who have 
played the game to date have a disturbing tendency to 
employ nuclear weapons indiscriminately. “If they were 
caught out of position, they would try to retrieve the battle 
with nuclear weapons,” he said. MIT Sociology Professor 
Sherry Turkle, an expert on the effects of computer games, 
suggests that the training could “have a numbing effect”’ 
on these officers, ‘‘making nuclear war more think- 
able.. .”’20 

In the Middle East theater, the difficulties of quickly 
transporting and supplying a sizable conventional force, 
in the absence of well-entrenched forward US troops and 
armor, make the nuclear option particularly “thinkable’”’ 
for the US Army. Whether through the dispatch of asmall, 
nuclear-equipped rapid task force in a time of heightened 
tension, or through the integration of “battlefield’’ nuclear 
weapons into the attack plan of a high-technology, light 
division deployed to the region, AirLand Battle doctrine 
has dangerously increased the potential for nuclear war 
triggered by US Army first use of nuclear weapons. a 


Footnotes 


Iphis and all subsequent “field manual’ quotations are from FM 100-5, Operations 
(Washington, DC: Department of the Army), August 20, 1982. 


Robert S. Dudney, “The New Army With New Punch,” US News & World Report, 
September 20, 1982, pp. 59-60. 


3S ¢0, for example, ‘““Maneuver in Deep Battle,” Military Review (May 1982), p. 58. 


4written response to question from Senator Levin, in Department of Defense Authori- 
zation for Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1983, Part 6, Sea Power and Force Projection, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, March 12, 1982, p. 3768. 

5General Glenn K. Otis (Commanding General, US Army Training & Doctrine Com- 
mand), “Guide During Period of Major Transition,” Army (October 1982), p. 48. 


See Wenger, page 30 
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ver since the end of World War II, the world has 

been sliding in and out of battles which have 

killed more than 10 million people. Even in the 
shadow of this bloody chronicle, 1982 represents some- 
thing of a watershed: In addition to the two major interna- 
tional conflicts in the Falklands/Malvinas and in Leba- 
non, we witnessed the intensification or expansion of con- 
flicts in Iran-Iraq, Afghanistan, Angola-South Africa, 
Ethiopia-Somalia and El Salvador. Territorial disputes 
and a certain level of destructiveness are nothing new to 
human history. Yet from this recent spate of conflicts we 
get asense that some invisible restraint has been breached. 
None of the major combatants—Argentina, Great Britain, 
Israel, Iran—displayed any inclination to limit their opera- 
tions or seek early cease-fires. 

What makes the future look particularly frightening is 
the fact that this belligerence coincides with a revolution in 
military technology of unprecendented scope. This revolu- 
tion encompasses both nuclear and conventional weapons, 
as well as the means for controlling and deploying them on 
the battlefield. At the cutting edge of this revolution are 
new guidance technologies that can direct a weapon 
towards its intended target with extremely high accuracy. 
Summarizing these developments in a recent speech to 
NATO, former Under-Secretary of Defense William J. 
Perry noted: “If you can see the target, you can expect to kill 
it.”’ 

Equally important, this revolution involves a vast ex- 
pansion in the ownership of such weapons. At one time, 
only a handful of major powers had access to the latest 
military technologies. Today, thanks to the international 
arms trade, even some of the smallest and least developed 
countries possess modern high-tech weapons. 
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This category, according to the report, includes many na- 
tions located in potential conflict zones: Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Taiwan, South Korea, the Philippines, Argenti- 
na, and Brazil. If even a few of these countries acquire 
nuclear munitions, the risk of nuclear war will increase 
substantially. 


e While nuclear weapons are being made smaller and 
more like conventional weapons in their narrow radius of 
impact, conventional weapons are being made larger and 
more like nuclear weapons in their indiscriminate capacity 
for destruction. Partly as a result of public opposition to 
nuclear weapons, laboratories in the United States and 
Western Europe are developing new conventional muni- 
tions that can be substituted for tactical nuclear weapons 
in attacks on significant targets. These armaments com- 
bine the accuracy of ‘“‘smart” bombs with the spread-out 
effects of cluster bombs and the damage potential of con- 
cussion bombs (also known as fuel-air explosives) to pro- 
duce a new order of munitions best described as ‘‘near- 
nuclear weapons.” Although designed primarily for at- 
tacks on Warsaw Pact airfields and tank formations, these 
weapons—which include the West German MW-1 submu- 
nitions dispenser and the US “assault breaker’ system— 
could also be used to destroy entire towns and neighbor- 
hoods. 


Launching an RPV (remotely piloted vehicle) from a truck-mounted rail. 
Israel used similar RPVs to locate Syrian anti-aircraft missiles for 
destruction in the Lebanon war. 


To appreciate the scope of this revolution, consider the 
following: 


e U.S. scientists are now developing a “third genera- 
tion” of nuclear munitions that will offer a discrete choice 
of blast, heat, and radiation effects. According to Pentagon 
officials, researchers at the Lawrence Livermore Laborato- 
ry in California have made considerable progress in devel- 
opment of these weapons, of which the enhanced radiation 
warhead, or “neutron bomb,” is the first example. In con- 
trast to earlier generations of nuclear devices intended for 
large-scale, indiscriminate destruction (and still being 
manufactured), the new munitions will theoretically be 
capable of destroying specific military targets without 
causing widespread “collateral” damage. The aim of all 
this, of course, is to make nuclear weapons appear more 
controlled in their effects and thus more “usable”’ as every- 
day battlefield weapons. “Collateral damage has always 
been the stumbling block” to nuclear weapons use, a top 
Pentagon official explained recently. “If you could destroy 
a target without [producing] collateral effects,” the feasi- 
bility of using such weapons “becomes much, much 
greater.” 


e Not only are nuclear weapons becoming more usable, 
they’re also becoming more available. According to a re- 
cent US intelligence report, as many as 31 nations will 
possess or be able to produce nuclear munitions by the year 
2000. (At present, only seven nations—the US, USSR, Bri- 
tain, France, China, India, and Israel—are believed to pos- 
sess nuclear weapons.) This list of potential nuclear powers 
includes both highly industrialized nations like West 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, and nations that are only now 
beginning to acquire the rudiments of nuclear technology. 
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e Advanced conventional weapons are being sold to 
other countries almost as fast as they are introduced into 
the arsenals of the major powers. Competition between the 
major arms suppliers and the new-found wealth of many 
Third World resource producers have eradicated most bar- 
riers to the export of high-tech conventional weapons. Asa 
result, many aspiring Third World powers are equipped 
with thesame aircraft, missiles, and tanks as the front-line 
states in NATO and the Warsaw Pact. Oncethese countries 
become proficient in the use of these weapons, they will 
obviously be able to engage in warfare at the same level of 
intensity as a major war in Europe. 


Add these developments up, and it is hard to escape con- 
cluding that future wars—however and wherever they 
start—will be fought at unprecendented levels of violence 
and destructiveness, with an attendant risk of nuclear es- 
calation. In a preview of such conflicts, the Department of 
Defense noted in its “guidance’’ document for Fiscal 1984- 
88 that 


the environment of future wars is likely to differ greatly 
from any we have known in the past. Combat against Soviet 
(and) Soviet-equipped forces will be of higher intensity and 
longer duration, and with weapons of much greater accu- 
racy and possibly higher rates of fire and mobility. It will 
feature intensive electronic warfare and possibly chemical, 
biological, and nuclear weapons. 


Clearly, the prospect for survival of any soldiers sent 
into combat in such a conflict will not be very high. In 
another Pentagon report, sent to hospitals being solicited 
for participation in a contingency medical program, de 
fense officials note that “because of technical advances in 
weaponry and the great mobility of armies today, a future 
large-scale war overseas will probably ... produce casual- 
ties at a higher rate than in any other war in history.” 
(Emphasis added.) 
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Based on these assumptions, the Pentagon has estimat- 
ed that in any full-scale conflict with Soviet or Soviet- 
backed forces in the Middle East, the US Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force could expect to lose 66 percent of its personnel 
in the first 60 days of combat—a casualty rate significantly 
higher than that ever experienced by US forces in compar- 
able engagements. Besides the human cost of such an in- 
tervention, such casualty rates represent precisely the sort 
of situation in which the United States (or, if conditions 
were reversed, the Soviet Union) would be most likely to 
initiate the use of tactical nuclear weapons. Once that oc- 
curred, it would only be a short step to the initiation of 
all-out thermonuclear warfare. 

All this suggests that the distinctions between different 
types of warfare—localized and global, conventional and 
nuclear—are rapidly breaking down, and that involvement 
in any type of conflict involves the risk of escalation to 
all-out nuclear war. It suggests that the US strategy of 
relying on military force—specifically, the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force—to protect raw material supplies abroad is of 
questionable validity and requires considerable re- 
thinking. Finally, and most important, it suggests that the 
Reagan administration’s plan to enhance US security 
through a $1.6 billion military buildup and stepped-up 
arms sales to allies will produce little real protection. Only 
a vigorous program of both nuclear and conventional arms 
control will improve our chances of survival in an era of 
super-violence. a 


Audio-Visual Resources on the Lebanon War 


“Report from Southern Lebanon” (Seventh Day Productions) is a 
35 minute video tape that includes footage from south Lebanon 
during the invasion. Available from the National Emergency 
Committee on Lebanon, PO Box 1757, New York, NY10027. The 
Committee also has available “Under the Israeli Thumb,” a 60- 
minute ABC television documentary on Palestinians in the West 
Bank. 


“Report from Beirut, Summer 1982” is a 22-minute documentary 
with narration available as a 16 mm film or a 3/4 inch VHS or 
Betamax from American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee, 
1731 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 400, Washington DC 
20009; (202) 797-7662. 


“A Plea for the Innocent” is 71 slides with script about the 
invasion of Lebanon, available form American friends Service 
Committee, 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia PA 19102, or from 
the National Emergency committee. 


The Ann Arbor Committee on the Middle East has two video 
tapes available: excerpts from presentations at a public forum in 
Detroit on the invasion, and a discussin between a progressive 
Israeli and a progressive Lebanese. For information, contact Rene 
Lichtman, 1724 Mcintyre, Ann Arbor MI 48105; (313) 995-1716. 


The Committee for the Defense of Democratic 
rights in Iran is urgently appealing for medical and surgical 
donations for shipment to the Kurdistan area of tran. The Com- 
mittee, which channels aid to the Kurdish Democratic Party, the 
Mujahidin and the Fedayi( Minority), can be contacted at PO Box 
10662, Arlington, VA 22210; (703) 534-5359. 
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Leonid Brezhnev's last public appearance, three days 
before his death, at Lenin’s Tomb in Moscow. 
his report summarizes impressions of Soviet 
foreign policy gained during a study visit to the 
USSR in July 1982. During this visit, under the 
auspices of the Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, I was able to meet a wide range of experts working in 
the institute, as well as journalists and foreign policy 
analysts attached to other publications and institutes. 

In the course of events since July, the Russians have 
amplified some of the policies indicated here. At that time, 
as far as the Middle East was concerned, they were pre- 
occupied by the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the Iran- 
ian entry into Iraqi territory, but they were also concerned 
about the continuing deterioration in relations between the 
Soviet Union and the US. In general policy terms, the new 
Secretary-General, Yuri Andropov, remains as skeptical as 
was Leonid Brezhnev about the possibility of negotiating 
seriously with the Reagan administration, and as deter- 
mined to maintain the military parity with the US that 
Brezhnev stressed in his last days. Reagan’s announce- 
ment of the plan to go ahead with the MX missile only a few 
days after Andropov came into office was a clear signal to 
Moscow that the US was not going to adopt a more concili- 
atory tone. The abandonment of hope of all serious negoti- 
ation, announced earlier in the year, therefore still seems 
valid in Moscow. 

Two of the advisors mentioned in this report, Georgi 
Arbatov and Alexander Bovin, are both believed to be as 
close to Andropov as they were to Brezhnev. The analysis 
they have been advancing is therefore likely to remain the 
dominant one. 

In response to events in the Middle East, the Russians 
have continued to denounce US policy while trying to rally 
the Arab states to their side. They reject Reagan’s Sep- 
tember plan for a Palestinian-Jordanian state on three 
main grounds—its refusal to recognize the PLO, its denial 
of Palestinian statehood, and its exclusion of the USSR 
from these negotiations. They regard the plan as an at- 
tempt to further divide the Arab world. By contrast, in 
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